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ADVERTISEMENT. 


"The momentous Concern of the Queſtion 
16” which Calne! FLOOD: interefting - 
SPEECHES relate, induces the Publiſher 
to think, that to print them neatly, accu- 
rately, and entire, will be highly acceptable 
to every Volunteer; Citizen, and Freeman, 
who wiſh the future Proſperity of Ireland--- 
the total and abfolvte Independence of her 
of her Conſtitution on a firm and immovea- 


Corona FLOOD's 

GG © WW © VV WW 
On Tus REPEAL os THE 
DECLARATORY ACT 
Or Tux 6 GEORGE If. 


£ delivered in the Hou of Commons of 
as Tuznar, the 11166 Day of lem, 8. 


Mis. res ated the Secretary, what the nature 
and extent of the repeal of the Declaratory Law of 
England, with regard to Ireland, was to be; that is to 
fay, whether it was to be barely repealed, or whether 
the legal principle or right was alſo to be renounced ? 
The Secretary ſuid, be believed it was to be a mere re- 
peal, but as the bill had not paſſed, no judgment or 


proceeding could well be had upon it, becauſe it might 
— 


" A mitdetion was then mad, that paid in the Englith 
Houſe of Commons the fame day an which the refolu- 
tion paſſed, aſſerting that the Declaratory Law ought 
to be repealed. The refolution was as follows: 
«© That the intereſts of the two kingdoms are infepa- 
rable, and that their connexion ought to be founded on 
2 folid and permanent baſis.” 

A 


Mn. Fiood faid that theſe refolutions were worded 
exattly alike, and both had a future afpeft, fo as to 
denote that ſomething was neceſſary to be done in both 
caſes; that is to ſay, that the repeal of the Declaratory 
Law was to be attended with ſome meaſures to be taken 
here, for adding to the conſtitutional connexion between 
the two kingdoms, whereas he thought the connexion 
was at preſent complete: He added, that throughout 
the whole debate, ideas of final adjuſtment and negoti- 
ation were talked of. He would therefore propoſe a 
reſolution, as to the connexion of the kingdoms, (as 
far as the laws of Ircland are concerned) viz. that a 
folid bafis of permanent connexion does at preſent ſub- 
f between Great Britain and Ircland, inaſmuch as 
they muſt by law always have one common Sovereign, 
and that the approbation of that Sovereign under the 
Great Seal of England, muſt be had to any bill before 
it can become a law in Ireland. He faid, however, that 
if the Secretary would fay for certainty, that no fuck 

idea was held, he would withdraw the refolution.—The 
Secretary faid he had not at that time any fuch intenti- 
on, but could not aſcertain any thing on the ſubject. 


Mz. Frood's argument was 28 follows : Nothing 
was ever more judicious than the conduct of Great 
Britain on this occaſion. She was fo embanaied 
abroad, and you were fo ſtrong at home, that ſhe could 
not deny the repeal of the Declaratory Law. Yet it 
muſt ever be her wiſh to retain the principle of it, be- 
cauſe it is the principle of power, which no nation has 
ever relinquiſhed while it could maintain it. What 
then has the done? By ſeeming to yield unconditionally 
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Adminifiration. Her firt flep was bold, in order to 
ſtrike your imaginations with ſomething, that ſeemed to 
be decifive. She rfolved that the Dechratory Law 
ought to be repealed, She did not fay, however, that 
it ought to be repealed, as having been a falſe and er- 
roncous Dechration of Law; far from it. Not a man 
in the Britiſh Parliament held fuch an idea. The very 
mover and fecender of the refolution faid the contrary. 
I mention them both with honour; I mention the 
Miniffry, the Parliament, and the people of Great 
Britain, with all honour. I lament, but cannot blame 
their ſentiments on this fubjeftt. They dechred the 
conſtitutional right of the Britiſh Parliament to make 
hws for every part of the empire. One of them faid ex- 
ternally. And the other both externally and internally. 
One faid the repeal muſt be accompanied by a final 
adjuſtment ; and the other that the law could only be 
repealed on 2 principal of compact. 


Now this is fo far from a renunciation, that it is the 
very contrary; and a repeal without a renunciation 
leaves you in effeft only where you were. It is a firſt 
principle of law, that a Declaratory Act only declares 
the law to be what it was before; that is to fay, that it 
only declares, and that it does not alter the law.— 
What follows? That as making a Declaratory AR 
does not alter law, fo neither can the mere unmaking 
alter law. Or in other words it follows, that if a De- 
claratory Act is not pronounced to have been an erro- 
neous Declaration of Law, the bare repeal of it can do 
no other than leave the law in that ſtate in which the 
Declaratory Aft did declare it to have been before ſuch 
Declaratory Act paſſed. An enafting ſtatute alters the 
Jaw when it is made, and conſequently when it is re- 
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pealed it alters the law; that is to fay, its enaftion 
makes Jaw, and therefere its repeal unmakes law. In- 
conſiderate people confound this idea of an enacting, 
with that of a Declaratory Ad, and are impoſed on to 
believe that the repeal of a Declaratory Ad unmakes 
and alters the law, in like manner as the repeal of an 
enafting flatute docs ; but this is utterly falſe. The 
tepeal of a Declaratory Law (unleſs it contains a re- 
manciation of the principle) is only a repeal of the de- 
Claration, and not of the legal principle. The princi- 
ple remains in full force, unleſs it be renounced. 
This is univerſally true, and it is firengthened in this 
by the Britiſh Parliament binding Ireland, ſome of 
them before the Declaratory Law of George the If. 
Now whilft one of theſe remains, there is an exerciſe 
and 4 proof of the right, fironger by much than the 
Declaratory Law. A fimple repeal, therefore, of the 
Declaratory Law, is no vindication of your Legiſlature. 
But it is argued, that becauſe in your firſt addreſs you 
therefore the repeal joined to this, will be equal to a 
renunciation by England. But what man in his ſenſes 
can believe that our renunciation of the Britiſh claim 
can be equal to her own renunciation of it? Or that in 
any controverſy, an aſſertion of a party in his own fa- 
von, is equal to the admiffion of his antagonift ? If 
Britain renounces it, no other power on earth can pre- 
tend to maintain it. But if all the reſt of the world 
were to deny her prevenſions, yet as long as the main- 
tains it, our rights are vindicated, and our conſtitution 
is in danger. Will ax man oy, that if I aſk a thing 
on 2 particular principle, that therefore if I obtain it 
at all, it muſt follow that I obtain it on my own prin- 

ciple? There is 10 ſuch inference in law, in logic, or 
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in reafon : it would only appear that the two Parlia- 
ments had agreed in one point, that of the bare repeal ; 
but it never would appear, without an expreſs renun- 
ciation, that they agreed in the renunciation alſo; and 
we know the fact to be, that they do not agree with us 
in that principle. But to put this argument to a de- 
cifive proof, Jet us fuppoſe after ſuch a fimple re- 
peal, that at a future day the Britiſh Parliament ſhould 
revive the principle, and make a law for us. Suppoſe 
that Ireland ſhould remonſtrate on this —Suppoſe ſhe 
ſhould read that paragraph of her addreſs, and quote 
the Britiſh repeal of the Declaratory Law, and ſhould 
argue from both that England had for ever renounced 
her claim, de you think that England would liften to 
fuch an interference, or that any reaſoncr in Europe 
would allow the force of the argument ? Would fhe 
allow you to piece your addrefs to her act of Parliament? 
If you queſtioned her Declaratory Aa, would ſhe not 
queſtion your Declaratory Addreſs? Would fhe not 
appeal to the language held by her own members ? 
Would ſhe not appeal to words upon your own jour- 
nals? Would ſhe not appeal to the filence of her Law 
of repeal, and to your acquieſcence under that filence ? 
Would fhe not fay that that was virtually a national 
relinquiſhment of any idea of renunciation, fo that 
equity of it impliedly admitted by Ireland, at a moment 
when ſhe was the ableſt to conteſt it? 


Bur I fhall be aſked (though the repeal of the De- 
claratory Law ſhould be fample and imperfeRt) whether 
I think that England will ever revive the claim ? I an- 
fwer, I cannot be. certain that ſhe will, neither can 1 
be certain that he will not; and I aft in return, whe- 
ther any man will be furety that ſhe will not; of 


in the utmoſt range of poſſibility ſuch an outrage is not 
unimaginable; but what do IT infer ? Not that I ſhould 
be the more negligent, but that I ought to be the more 
careful; that it is my duty to make it impeſible if I 
can; and if I cannot do fo, that it is my duty to make 
it next to impoſſible. It is abſurd to fay, becauſe I 
cannot make a thing phyſically imprafticable, that 
therefore I ſhould leave it morally cafy ; but it is good 
fenſe to fay, that I will make a thing as difficult as I 
can, though I cannot make it as difficult as I would; 
and that if I cannot make a thing impoſſible, I will 
make it next to impoſſible. 


Innen, on what principle did we enter into this 
buſineſs ? It was not ſurely on the filly notion of getting 
the force or the good will of England to a on our 
fide, and againft herfelf in this queſtion. That was 
imgolible. What then was cur purſuit ? To obtain 
the utmoſt fecuricy that law could give; certain, 
that if at fuck a time of extremity, we did not 
obtain it, we never ſhould be able to obtain it: we 
had but an alternative, cither to rely on the liberality 
of England, and then to ſuffer her Declaratory Law to 
remain, 25 a thing impotent and never to be exerciſed ; 


SY 


or in a matter of ſuch ſtupendous conſequence, we were 
to fay, that we would not traſt the generofity even of 


Great-Bricain, but that we would have folid and legal 
ſecurity. The latter is certainly the firongeft, and the 

mo## rational dependance; but though the former be 
weaker, it is better than neither. Now, in defiring 
even the repeal of the Declaratory Law, you forfeit the 
liberality of England, becauſe you do not conſide in it; 
and if you do not carry the matter on until you obtain 
legal fecurity, you in ef relinquifh both; that is 
to fay, you do the very worſt thing the caſe is capable 
of, fo that it would be difficult to fay whether your 
attempt was the moſt glorious, or the condut of it 
the moſt inadequate and diſgraceful. © But the pride of 
England will be hurt !”* I fhould be forry for it ; cither 
however her pride is contraſted to our ſecurity, or it is 
not; if it is not, our effeftuating our ſecurity will not 
hurt her pride; and if it is contraſted to us, we muſt 
chuſe one of two things, cither to hurt her pride, in 
order to obtain our fecurity, or to relinquiſh our fe- 
curity in order not to hurt her pride > but if there be 2 
pride on one fide, there is a pride alſo on the other; if 
there be a pride of England, there is a pride of Ireland 
too. Now I aft which ought to give way, for one 
muſt ; and I anfwer impartially, that which has the worſt 
foundation. Now which is that? The pride of Eng- 
land in this caſe, is the pride of wrong, and the pride 
of ufurpation. 'The pride of Ircland is the pride of 
right, the pride of juſtice, the pride of conflitution. 
I will not aſk you, aficr that, which ought to give 
way; but it is wreag to put this queſtion principally 
upon pride. —Eagland it is true, has a pride in the 
matter, but ſhe has what ſhe values more, 2 principle 
of power. Ircland too, has a pride in the matter; but 
ſhe has what ſhe ought to value much more, a princi- 
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ple of permanent ſecurity. Now that 4 nation will 
be the wiſeſt in this tranſaction, that her leaſt 
ect, to preſerve her greate®, and England will do 
this preciſely, if ſhe cam prevail on you to accept of 
a fimple repeal without a renunciation ; for in that caſe 
ſhe will Gcrifice a little pride to preſerve all her power; 
whereas you will, for 2 petty facrifice to your pride, 
forfeit all your ſecurity. —** But a confidence in the pre- 


to have more of every excellence than all their prede- 
celſors together ; and what do I fay then? I aſk, are 
the wiſeſt, honeſteſt, and greateſt men of Ireland the 


[9] 

of in this caſe is the weakneſs of Ireland: 
And yet if the ftrength of Adminiſtration is her ſecu- 
rity, theſe things are impoſſible, 


Crown i 


it is not five weeks ago that we all declared that we 
had made this as a peremptory demand, and that we 
had nothing in it to negotiate : were we now to be- 
againſt us; for inſtance, 


20 J 
That if we were to negotiate now, we muſt negotiate 
all on one fide, bound up not to make demands, and 
open only to make conceffions. Now a negotiation 
in which one may give every thing and gain nothing, 
may be called a negotiation by fome men, but by 
men it will be called folly: in this too we are 
to propoſe though the propemtien- is to be againſt 
ourſelves, and we are to propoſe this through the 
ſervants of the Crown, which is fill more again 
us. Now the ſervants of the Crown will not pro- 
poſe terms for England, till our Parliament is pro- 
perly prepared for the fubjeft, and we know what 
that means. If the fervants of the Crown and the 
Parliament cannot be got to go far enough for Eng- 
hand, then a treaty is to be begun, in which Eag- 
had will have advantage as to matter, and com- 
mand as to time. In the flage of ratification the 
will have more, and in that of completion and con- 
fummation fill greater advantages; in all of theſe 
e all the Cabinet and Parkamentary Council 
of Enghad will be on one fide, viz. 
that of But the Cabinet and Parliamentary 
Councils of will not be unanimous in favour 
of Ircland, but will in general have a decided ma- 
jority in favour of England. What cquity can there 
be in ſuch a reſult? Here are five flages marked out 
by Mr. Fox, in each of which there may be a final 
difference of ſentiment, and in each of which there 
may be a cee for ſome, and an opportunity for 
great delay, without any arrangenient : this muſt 
be dilatory, and with a little dexterity it can 
be ſpun out to a peace. Now I aſk you, what 
is that has given you every thing ; is it not time? And 
as time has given you every thing, reflect that time may 
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alſo take every thing away from you ; but time is not 
neceſſary, negotiation alone is ſufficient to undo yen: 
you were not born to be negotiators ; the negotiator 
is a dark, auffere, incxorable charafter; you are foft, 
open, and perfuadable; you have not the detailed 
knowledge, the fyſtematical procraftination, the ſuſ- 
picious reſerve, or the frigid perſeverance of 2 negoti- 
ator. When have you negotiated that you have not 
loſt ? You negotiated at the Reftoration ; you negotiated 
at the Revolution ; you negotiated at the Augmentation 
of your Army; you negotiated your Free Trade; you 
nxqutiated the Mutiny But When have you demand- 
cd that you have not ſucceeded in it; and when have 
you negotiated that you have not been deceived ? 


Tmin never was a time which required more con- 
fideration than the preſent : the national exertion be- 
gan in the laſt year of Lord Buckingham's adminiftrati- 
on : it is now drawing to a period, and whether that 
ſhall be glorious or otherwiſe, depends on your wiſdom. 
A ſhort view of what we have done will be a guide to 
what we ſhould do f; YE had groancd for 2 century 
under an encreafing ufurpation: the American war 
broke out, and whilſt we were called wp-to ſhed our 
blood for Great-Britain, we were i 4 with the ap- 
plication of that principle to Ircland which had revolted 
America. Our feelings were exaſperated by the appli- 
cation, and our trade was ruined by the war: we faw 
ourſelves beggars in fact, and flaves in affertion.— 
The merchants flew to 2 non-importation agreement, 


&{ the people flew to arms! Amidft this perturbation, 
Parliament aſſembled, and we amended our Addreſs by 


the demand of a Free Trade, as we have lately amended 
our Addreſs by the demand of a Free Conffitution; 


that is, of an excluſive Legiſlature, on which all free- 
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— the Houez of Commons of IRELAND, 
on FRIDAT; the 14th Day of Jour, 1782. 


Ivo not mean to oppoſe the moſt liberal i 
piggy wg Winer OT uy 
queſtion. The Right Honourable Gentleman defends 
it by faying, that if Ireland had been by name excepicd, 
even that exception of Ireland might have been conſider- 
ed as implying, that if ſhe had not been excepted, ſhe 
would have been bound; and certainly it would have 
been exceptionable for that very reaſon; and for the 
fame reaſon, the law as now worded is exceptionable : 
it includes all his Majeſty's dominions in Europe, and 
_ as Ireland is one of them, it does impliedly include Ire- 
nd; both of theſe methods, therefore, are equally ex- 
ceptionadle. But there was a method of avoiding both 
of theſe objeftions ; and if I, a weak and incapable man, 
can at firſt fight point out an cafy method of doing fo, 
how much more cafy would it have been for his Maje- 
y Miniflers to have done fo ? It might have been 
werded fo 25 to have included all his Majefty's domini- 
C 2 


ons in Europe, that were ſubject to the legiſlative autho- 
rity of the Britiſh Parliament : It would then have been 
an implied aſſertion of our Conſtitution, inflead of be- 
ing now an implied infringement of it. Had the Britiſh 
Parliament renounced the right, ſhe could have no ob- 
jection to ſome ſuch form of words; but the well knew 
that a repeal of the Declaratory Law is no renunciation 
of the right : in this, and in every inſtance ſhe ſhews an 
utter reluctance to ſuch a renunciation : now every ſymp- 
tom of ſuch a reluftance on her part, is equal to a thou- 
fand demonſtrations that ſuch a renunciation is neceſſary 
for us. I do not underſtand the doctrine of clerical miſ- 
takes ; how far is it to lead us? Where is its boundary ? 
Is it only to hold for the prefent time, and during the 
preſent Miniftry ? Or is it to extend to all times and to 
all Minifteries ? If it is todo the latter, e dofirine is 
too dangerous to be admitted ; and if the former only, it 
is too partial. No Miniſter of England, ne Attorney 
General of Ireland, could defire a more convenient prin- 
ciple, than that the doctrine of the clerical error was to 
excuſe an act of the Britiſh Parliament binding Ireland: 
but ſuch a doctrine would foon leave our Conſtitution 
where it was, and would efface the glories we have been 


Tuns brings me to ſpeak of the repeal of the Declara- 
tory Ad of George the If, as it is now proceeding. In 
the firſt place it is an undeniable principle of law, that 
the mere repeal of a Declaratory Act does not renounce 
the principle of it; and it is clear to common fenſe, that 
nothing but a final renouncing of the principle of this 
law, is adequate to our ſecurity. With regard to this 
law of Geo. Ift, the maxim I have mentioned obtains 
with peculiar force : What is the tidle of the law ? It is 
2 2 for the better ſecuring the dependency of Ireland: 
on the face of it, therefore, it imports exprefaly, that 
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that dependency did before exiſt, and that by conſe- 
quence it muſt continue after, unleſs renounced : it had, 
indeed, too ſtromg an antecedent exiflence, to be de- 
ftroyed by any weak implications. The firſt authority 
of hw known to the Engliſh Conſtitution, is that of the 
great Lord Coke; his authority is expreſcly againſt us, 
and in favour of the Eaglith Parliament. Will any 
lawyer fay, that the clear and decided opinion of Lord 
Cake, in a matter of law, is a thing to be contemned? 
Add to this a number of ſtatutes made by the Engliſh 
Parliament, and acquieſced in by the Iriſh nation, an- 
tecedent to the Declaratory Law of George the Iſt; and 
will any man be fo raſh, fo fooliſh, or fo corrupt, as 
to fay that ſuch a pretenfion is to be overlooked ? Or that 
it can rationally be ſtated to be fo void of principle and 
celour, as that a bare repeal of a ſubſequent and merely 
Dechratory Ac, can ananikilate it ? Let ao man con- 
crive ſuch a thing. 


Tun Honourable Gentleman fays, that the giving up 
the final judicature is a decifive proof of fincerity in the 
Britiſh Parliament, becauſe, it cannot be ſuppoſed, that 
our final judicature would carry Britiſh laws into exe- 
cution ; but how far does this reaſoning go ? It bes, 
indeed, that they think the ſpirit of this country is fo 
unanimous on this ſubject at preſent, as that nobody 
will appeal to their judicature ; or that if any perſon 
ſhould appeal, that the decree would be refifled and 
baffled in the execution of it. They therefore very 
wiſely determine to give up what it is impoſſible to re- 
tain ; but tho” this may extend (as long as the prefent 
ſpirit continues) to internal final judicature, and to inter- 
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prefly ſpecifies and afferts, and which not one Briufh 
Member controverted ; that is in other wocds, it is the 
whole of commercial and marine legillation. Now 
what is the final judicature in that?- It is the Brick 
feet —Wimes what happened in this kingdom the 
ether day. The fpirit of the country was fach, that 
the Commiſſiomers dared not refuſe a clearance to a veſ- 
fel, though freighted with goods prohibited by Britiſh 
ef Parliament ; but though the veſſel had her clear- 
ance, ſhe could not fail; and why? Becauſe the Sag 
frigate was in the bay ready to ſeine and to confiſcate. 
The Hen. Gentleman knows the flory to be true, and 
this maritime or external legiſlation, and this final ju- 
dicature of the Stag frigate, is a thing which nothing 
can reach but a formal renunciaton of the right on the 
part of Great-Britain. Is this a fituation in which an 
able general would leave an army ; or in which a wiſe 
patriot would le his country ? Certainly not. The 
Hon. Member fays, the Royal word is as firm as a Par- 
Hamentary renunciation. Docs bot the Hon. Gene- 
man know that the words of the King are the words of 
the Miniſter, in all conſtitutional and parliamentary 
conſideration. —How often, in his ſhort experience, has 
he known that ſecurity fail? Did it give us a Judge's 
kit in Lord Townſhend's time ? Did it keep 12,000 
men in the kingdom ever fince ? Has it ſecured cxco- 
nomy ww us, © often promiſed and not yet arrived? 1 
will not nualtiply inftances. Now theſe are caſes where 
the malt expreſs words were uſed in the fpeech from 
the Throne, which is the fpecch of the Minifter, and 
not of the King. In this cafe, is there any expreſs 
mention of renunciation Ne fuck thing. Now, if 
are not expreſs ? Again I aſt, Will any man pretend 


121 
to affirm, that the declaration of the King can be equal 
in force to an aft of Legiflature ? No man in his feaſes 
can believe it to be fo. In the American queſtion 
what was the doftrine ? 'Fhat f the King wiſhed 
it ever © muck, yet it was not in his power 
give up the power of the Bricih Parliament. Did 
the King ever attempt to make the ſmalleſt relaxation, 
without an aft of Legifature to authorize it? I alk 
the Hon. Member, Whether the King, by a declaration 
to the Britiſh Parliament, could give up any of che 
rights or pretenfions of the Irifh Legiflacure? I am 
fure he will anfwer, No. Then, by what cule, I alt, 
can any declaration of the King w» us give up or 
cancel any pretenſion of the Britiſh Parliament ? What 
authority on earth can be fo perfectly adequate to it, 2s 
that of the Parliament of Great-Britain itielf ? But the 
" Hon. Member would not accept a great charter he fays 
from the Britiſh Parliament, fo jealous he is of its an- 
thority ; nor would I, provided it contained an aſſertion 
of its legillature over us, becauſe that. would be no- 
minally a great charter, but really « defeazance and a 

concealment of cur Canfiitution. Now this is im- £ 
 pliedly the caſt in an aft mercly and fimply of repeal; 
but if it contained a renunciation of all ſuch authoricy 
I would accept of it, becauſe then it would indeed be 
a great chanter ; for what was the Great Charter of- our ' 
early Kings, wo their fubjefis ? Was it not in fat a mw 
nuaciation of the uſurpations of thoſe Kings, and no- 
thing more ? It was not a donation but 2 mere recog- 
nitiom of the rights of the ſubject; which recognition 
became neceſſary only in conſequence of regal uſurpa- 
tions. Now | aſt, Did thoſe Kings, or any other part 
of mankind ever think that in renouncing thoſe ufurpa- 
tions they ? No man was ever fo fran- 
tic as to ſuppoſe it. ow then could — — 


— 
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tiation by the Britiſh Parliament have any tendency to. 
legalize its uſurpation? I will venture to fay that a re- 
nunciation of all right is the laſt method that the Britiſh 
Parliament will think of taking by way of cflabliſhing 
her authority over Ireland. And why ? Becauſe it is the 
moſt effeftual method on earth of defeating it: the found 
of an Engliſh act of Parliament ought not to frighten us 
out of the fenſe of it, if the found of it could be de- 
fSruftive to us: an aft of repeal would be as noxious as 
an act of renunciation ; and if the ſenſe of it can be fa- 
try, it is by its being an aft of renunciation ; any 
ether act may be an exerciſe of legiſlation over us, but 
an at of renunciation cannot be fo. 


Tun Honourable Member faid, that I had thought 
F on 2 particular ſubject till it had my weakneſs ; 
may not the remark become to himfelf? For 
farcly if his zeal on this fubjeft had not coutgone even 
his judgment, great as that is, he would not uſe argu- 
ments on this occaſion, which on any other he would 
 reprobate from the lips of any fervant of the crown : he 
would not call a Britiſh act of Parliament inclhading Ire- 
hnd a clerical error ; he would not fay that a fpeech 
from the throne is equal to an aft of Parliament ; that a 
Bricih aft of repeal is a faſe exertion of her power to- 
wards us, but that an a of renunciation would not be 
io; he would not fay that a renunciation would be = 
better ſecurity, and yet that a repeal is ſufficient, in a 
caſe where no ſecurity can be too great, and in which 
. frarce any is adequate? he would not fay that good 
faith is equal to legal ſecuity or that legal ſecurity 
with the addition of good faith is not better than the 
Enter is alone. 
6— cen codiiite whh he Mammals 


Member, but in this caſe it is unavoidable; it is one 
of thoſe cafes in which I feel myſelf impelled by fo 
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firong a duty, that nothing perſonai either to myſelf 
or to others can controul me : and I feel it the more my 
duty to ſpeak out on this occakon, becauſe I have never 
ceaſed to repent my having not done fo in Lord Buck- 
ingham's adminiſtration, with reſpect to the word foreign, 
which was then inferted in our refolutions; I will not 
I differed with the Honourable Member, and others 
whom I much refpedt, with regard to that exprefion. 
I diſapproved of it in the ſtrongeſt terms in private con- 
ference ; they did not perhaps approve. but they did not 
diſapprove of it, and therefore it paſſed without notice. 
Since, however, it has been felt, and the objection which 
the Honourable Member has this day made to the Britiſh 
af, which he has quoted, is, that it feems to affume 3 
power over our fareige trade. Now this is the very 
principle on-which I objected then to the word foreign, 
though I was not at that time fupported in it; with 
this omen, therefore, that I may ſometimes differ with 
the Honourable Member, and not be always in an error, 
I go on. The Honourable Member fays, that we have 
the faith of nations to depend on. Now as to the faith 
of nations, I have this to ſay, that like every thing elſe, 
where it is the beſt thing that can be had, it is good for 
that reaſon ; but where it is not the beſt thing that can 
be had, it is for the fame reaſon not goavd : What follows ? 
"That it is good between unconnected nations, becauſe 
there is nothing ſtronger between them, (except force) 
But it is not good between countries connected by civil 
2. is ſomething ſtromger there, 
and that is legal ſecurity : But what docs the faith of 
nations between unconnected kingdoms amount to, I 
alk? To what ! but to perpetuate warfare, and an ever- 
laſting appeal to Heaven, as it called, by a peculiar | 
and very barbarous prophanatign. In ſhort, what is a 
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nature, which though not a ſtate of war, is yet fo R- 
ble to it, that it is to avoid its diforder, that we have 
Feld to the incumbrances of Government. Each of © 
theſe conditions has fome difadvantages ; but it would 
be utterly abſurd to retain the diſadvantage of both. 
If we will fubmit to the inſecurity of mere good faith, 
Jet us be freed from the burden of Government ; but if 
we are to have the burden of Government, let us take 
care to have alſo its ſecurity. Look at England, has 
the trufled to the good faith of Ireland, that Ireland 
will never defire any other Sovereign, than the Monarch 
that fits upon the Britiſh throne ? No, the has got a per- 
petual Irifh Jaw to put it out of doubt. Has England 
truſted to the good faith of Ireland, that our Parlia- 
ment ſhould never paſs a. law difagreeable or diſadvan- 
tagrous- ts Engliſh Goverament ? No, the has got a 
perpetual Irifh aw to make it impoſſible. Does any 
man think ſhe ated unwiſely or illiberally in doing fo? 
No man can think fo. How then can it be unwiſe or 
Mliheral in us to defire a legal fecurity in this point, 
upon which all other legal fecurity depends. The 
good faith of Ircland is equal to that of any country 
in the world ; and if her good faith was not a ſufficient 
ſecurity to England, with the Britiſh ſuperiority of 
power to fupport it, how can good faith be a ſufficient 
_ſeurity to us in our inferiority? When the Stamp 
AR was repealed, and the Declaratory Ad paſſed as to 
America, America was told that it was a facrifice to 
Bricidh pride, and that it never would be exerciſed. 
But how long was it before it was exerciſed? Is there 
a man in England that would aſk America now to be 
content with the bare repeal of that Declaratory Law ? 
Then why ſhould he aft it of Ircland? Ircland had 
2 Parliamentary conſtitution, the fame as that of Eng- 
ind, with an hereditary and ennobled branch of Legifla- 
ture, inveſted with final judicature, above three hun- 


ation ; that is to fay, that England is obliged to relin- 


quiſh more to America than the is compelled to furren- 


nature of men, but I blame Ireland, if the does not fee 
it, and if ſhe does not know therefore that nothing is 
relinquiſhed, that is not renounced. I have as great an 
opinion of the ith of England as any man, and 
therefore I will to have it folemanly pledged. Now a 
10 exerciſe the power, becauſe it is not a renunciation 


of it, it is therefore that I defire a renunciation. And 
why ? Becauſe 2 renunciation will in the firſt placn 
give all the legal ſecurity that the cauſe is capable of: 
and becauſe in the next place, it will pledge the good 
faith of Great Britain expreſaly, and when it is exprefaly 
pledged, 1 fhall be ready to confide in it. A poſitive 
= promiſe, is in every caſe in the world more to be depen- 
' ded on than a conſtructive one, and the greater the ho- 
IE TD 
confided in, and the more it is to be fought; but 
a fimple repeal is not even a conſtructive promiſe. 
Why is it that in all treaties between unconnefted na- 
tions the utmoſt care is taken to uſe the moſt explicit 
terms ? It is not becauſe the moſt explicit terms may not 
be » violated, but it is becauſe the violation of them is 
highly diſhonourable and highly dangerous to the ftate 
that is guilty of it. If after the conduct that Ireland 
has ever held to Great Britain, England hould for- 
mally renounce her legiſlative pretenfion now, and after- 
wards ſhould attempt to reſume it, her own Af Parlia- 
ment would be her condemnation all over Europe; every 
cabinet on the Continent would cxclaim againſt her 
baſeneſs, and would think themſelves authorized to aſiſt 
the oppreſſed ſubjects, whom her own aft would prove 
not to be rebels. Every man on every fide, and of | 
necelfary. The Honourable Gentleman himfelf, and 
every ether man who is content with a fimple repeal, 
profefs that they are fa, only becauſe they conſider a 
repeal as being a renunciationg bw this is unan- 
a renunciation is certainly a renunciation ; 
no body can deny that; but a fimple repeal may not be 
ſo ; one therefore is certain, and the other at beſt is uncer- 
ain. Which ſhall I prefer in a caſe of this conſequence ? 
Put this is not all, a repeal of a Declaratory Law nog 
/ oaly mayabe 2 renunciation of its principle, but I 
F A / maintain that it certainly is not fo; in this I an fa 
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clear, I flake my character with you for common ſenſe 
upon the fubjeft. In this I am fo clear, that my mo- 
tion ſhall be an appeal to the nine Judges of Irviand, 
and if you pleaſe to the twelve Judges of England alſo 
upon the point. I have appealed toall the great lawyers 
in the Houſe, and every one of them has confeſſed, that 
a repeal of a Declaratory Law, is not a renunciation of 
the legal principle. Twoonly have attempted this eva- 
fon ; they ſay that in this caſe, there was no colour nor 
principle of hw at the bottom of the aft, and that 
therefore when the act is removed nothing can remain ; 
now this is very well on one fide of the water, but it is 
totally falſe on the other; here we fay there was no co- 
lour nor principle of law at the bottom of that aft, but 
in England they aſſert the very contrary. In Eagland 
therefore they will have a right to fay, that after the 
repeal, the principle will remain : what we may fay 
here will not avail to our ſecurity, unleſs England can 
be got to concur with us. If England indeed will re- 
nounce the principle as we do, the repeal may be fuf- 
ficient; that is to fay, a repeal with a renunciation by 
England will be ſufficient ; but a repeal without fuch 
a renunciation will not be ſufficient E is but three days 
ago, that the Honourable Gentleman thought a repeal 
inadequate, and therefore declared an intention to bring 
in a Declaratory Iriſh Law, in order to have the Great 
Seals of both kingdoms affixed to the recognition of our 
conftitution. What has happened fince to render ſuch 
an intention leſs neceffary? Nothing has been menti- | 
oned to diminiſh the neceſſity; but ſome men are found 

to argue, that our addreſs has bound us to a fmple 
repeal. Now, firſt I fay, that if ſuch an error had been 
_ committed in the addreſs, it would be hard that the 
conſtitution of a great nation ſhould be irrevocably tied 
to the diction of any individual ; but I utterly deny 
the fact; I defire the words of the addreſs to be pointed 
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out that mention a fimple repeal of that act as adequate 
to our views ; and as fuch words can be pointed 
out, I will mention in it that prove the contra- 
iy. The grievance as to this point ffated by the ad- 
dreſs as neceffary to be redrefſed is, not that aft alone, 
but that aft and the claims of it : now the repeal may 
take away the aft, but nothing except a renunciation 
can take away the claims. The claim is the claim of 
right, or the legal principle either real or affumed. The 
fimple repeal takes away the declaration only, but leaves 
behind the claim or legal pretenfion. I fay, therefore, 
that the addreſs is full to the purpoſe, and that we muſt 
flitution ; clear, however, as theſe things are, I will 
not affirm that a majority will inſtantly accede to them, 
but this I know, that majorities can fometimes err, 
and that majorities can ſometimes change their opinion. 
What was the firſt feature of this ſeſſion of Parliament? 
A triumphant majority in fupport of Lord Carlifle, 
againf any redrefs of our injuries in Portugal. What 
followed ? The Hon. Member propoſed an alt-ration of 
the perpetual Mutiny bill. A rank majority oppoſed 
him.—T1 attempted it in another form; a rank majority 
oppoſed any reformation of it; it was faction in one, it 
was difappointed ambition in another; in both it was 
any thing but truth and the conftitution. What was the 
cry of the paraſites of the Caſtle? The Sugar bill and 
the Mutiny law were ſuch acquiſitions to this country, 
they faid, that Ireland had nothing to redrefs, and that 
nothing but induſtry in her people, and gratitude in her 
Parliament, could now become her. Was not this 
and was it not even popular for a time? I 
forward, notwithſtanding a vindication of your 
privileges againſt the manifold perverſions of the law of 
Poyning: And what did I aft of you ? Not implicitly 
to adopt the ſentiments and words of any individual, but 
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to appoint a Committee of yourſelves to examine the au- 
thorities I had produced in your behalf, that if I had 
ered in fait, or in inference, you might not be miſled; 
and that if I had, you might benefit by the proofs, and 

perpetuate the decaying evidences of yeur conſtitution. 
Yet even ſuch a Committee was denied, not to one but 
to the Parliament and to the nation. The Hon. Mem- 
ber then brought forward in the form of an Addreſs, an 
aſſertion of your excluſive legiſlature; a huge majority 
oppoſed the reception of it. I brought it on again by a 
reſolution then fimple, that you yourſelves were the only 
repreſentatives of the people ; a huge majority refuſed to 
alen it; theſe reiterated defeats firuck like thunder 
upon the hearts of the people, and in theſe decided and 
ſtupendous majorities, they thought they ſaw the death 
of the conſtitution. A voice from America ſhouted to 
liberty, the echo of it caught your people as it paſſed 
along the Atlantic, and they renewed the voice till it re- 
verberated here. What followed ? All the propoſitions 
that had been ſeparately reprobated were now collectively 
adopted ; the repreſentatives of the people articulated at 
length the ſenſe of their conſtituents. The caſe of Ire- 
had originally tated by the great Molyneaux, and 
burned at the Revolution by the Parliament of England, 
is not now afraid of the fire; it has riſen from that 
phanix urn, and with the flames of its cradle it illumi- 
nates our iſle! What is the refult? It is now in your 
power, and I truſt it will be in your wiſdom to do final 
juſtice to the rights and intereſts of your country; for 
me, I hope I have not been peculiarly wanting to them. 
At an carly period of my life, on a queſtion of embargo, 
in conſequence of a proclamation founded on a Britiſh 
act of Parliament, I brought the criminal Gazette within 
theſe walls, and at your bar I arraigned the delinquent. 
The Houſe was alarmed, and | withdrew my queſtion, 
on the proclamation's being withdrawn. If you aſk why 
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1 44 not purſue it to 2 formal Declaration of Righe? 1 
anſwer, for I wiſh to be anfwerable to you for every 
part of my life; I anſwer that the time was not ripe for 
it, The firſt fpring of the conflitution is the cleftive i 
power of the people, till that was reinforced by limiting M. 
the duration of Parliaments, little could be deve. 
The people wanted conſtitutional privilege ; till the fa- 
bric of uſurpatiom, founded on the law of Poyning, 
had been ſhaken to its foundation, little could be dene: 
the Parliament wanted conſcious dignity till the people 
were armed ; every thing could not be done, the nation 
wanted military power. Theſe were neceſſary antece- 
ſeed, too, was neceffary to be fown, and if T have not 
been wanting to the preparation of the ſoil, may I not be 
permitted to watch over the heit. To that harveſt, 
too, as well as to every other, a proſperous ſeaſon was 
n erſſary, and that ſeaſom preſented itfelf in the Ameri- 
can war.—When, therefore, the Hon. Member, in the 
funſhine of that ſeaſon, and of his own abilities, brought 
forward a Declaration of Rights in Lord Buckjngham's 
propolition for the purpoſe of defeating it, I Sepped | 
forward in office as I was, and at the hazard of that 
office, and reſcued the principle. from the diſgrace } 
of 2 poſtponement, or from the ruin of rejeflion. Is 4 
this ſefion, too, - 1 hope that my humble efforts have not © 
been peculiarly wanting. In ability I will yield to many, 
In zeal to none; and, if : have not ferved the public i 
cauſe more than many men, this at leaſt I may fay, Ii 
have facrificed as much to it. Do you repent of that 
facrifice, if I am aſked ? I] anfwer no. Who could re- 
pent of a facrifice to wrath and honour to a country 
that he loves, and to a country that is grateful? Do 7 
_ you repent of it? No, But I ſhould not rejoice init, 
if it were only to be attended with a private deprivation, 
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I have a peculiar right, therefore, to be folicitous and 
 andent about the iſſue of it, and no man ſhall ſtop me in 


Wir the voice with which I utter this, the laſt effort 
of an expiring nature ; were the accent which conveys 


4 it to you the breath that was to waft me to that grave 


to which we all tend, and to which my footſteps rapidly 
' accelerate, I would go on; I would make my exit by a 
Joud demand of your rights : and I call upon the God of 
Truth and Liberty who has often favoured you, and 
who has of late looked down upon you - with fuck 
a peculiar grace and glory of protection, to continue to 
r 
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